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A new commandment I give unto you, That ye love one another, as I have loved you—JOHN xxiii. 34. 








“* MORAL AGENCY.” 
(Continued from page 156.) 

On page 14, we find the following:— 

« And how much soever the Presbyte- 
rian, and the author of the Candid Review, 
may combine the excusable with the in- 
excusable inability, with the view of ex- 
citing a new inability, that man may be- 
come a helpless instrument, where either 
of the constituents are wanting, Eternal 
Wisdom will one day discriminate, and 
show that man’s natural ability was amply 
sufficient for his duty, and that his moral 
inability was so far from excusing, that 
it will prove a just ground of eternal fun- 
ishment.” 

In reply to this we shall only say, it 
is a light thing for us to be judged by 
man’s judgment; and considering this 
only the judgment of man, we appeal to 
a higher court, even to the Searcher of 
all hearts, before whom the Christian, 
as well as the Universalist, must finally 


stand or fall. 

On page 20, he says,— 

“ Human nature resists till conquered, 
when renewed it co-operates.” 

We believe that human nature is as 
much inclined to do good as evil, and 
to believe the truth as to resist it, when- 
ever correctly taught. And we find 
nothing in the scriptures, or in the ex- 
perience of fact, which prove to the 
contrary. 

On page 33, the Christian takes leave 
of the Presbyterian in the following 
words :— 

«“ The Christian, with the utmost cordia- 
lity, bids the Presbyterian, for the pre- 
sent an affectionate adieu, being under 
some necessity to devote the residue of 
this number to the defence of truth, 
against the concessions of the essay, 
wielded by one, who holding almost no 
principles in common with Christians, and 
arguing only to the man, defies the armies 
of the living God.” 

We do not fully comprehend the 
phrase, “ arguing sonly to the man,” 
but suppose it to be some cant phrase 
of the schools'in which more is meant 
than expressed ; but wherein has the 
Universalist defied “ the armies of the 
“ving God ?” He has defied nothing 











but “the standard of their church,” 
which has been acknowledged to be the 
‘“‘ Shorter Catechism,” and “ Confession 
of Faith.” If these are “ rHE ARMIES OF 
THE LIVING GoD!” he stands ready to 
plead guilty! The passage which must 
have given the Christian so much offence 
is on page 19 of the Review; in these 
words: ‘Tt will be in vain for Presby- 
terians to urge against any of these 
arguments what they are pleased to call 
‘the standard of their church,’ as we 
do not acknowledge their authority ; if 
they can prove these arguments incor- 
rect by any thing recorded in the Bible, 
to that we will consider ourselves bound 
to submit.” If this be defying the armies 
of any God, it must be a Godnot known 
as such in the Bible, for to that we 
submit, 

But what is still more extraordinary, 
this wretch of a Universalist holds 
‘‘almost no principles incommon with 
Christians!” Has the Rev. D. D. 
who is believed to be the author of 
“ Moral Agency,” and also the pam- 
phlet now under consideration, made 
himself sufficiently acquainted with the 
author of the Candid Review, as to feel 
warranted in such an assertion? O 
shame, where is thy blush! “ Al- 
most no principles’—there may be then 
some principles “in common with Chris- 
tians.”” Whatcan those principles be ? 
We believe in one Gov. This per- 
haps, would be admitted, (but barely ad- 
mitted, however, and without any thing 
being, said about the number of persons 
in the Godhead,) to be a-*principle in 
common with Christians. But should 
a word be said about the character, or 
purposes of God, the Universalist and 
Christian cannot agree. And why 
not? Itis for this reason only; be- 
cause the Universalist believes in that 
God who is “ good,” impartially good, 
‘unto all,” and whose tender mercies 
are “over all his works,’’—that he sent 
his Son into the world as a conmenda- 
tion of his love ; and that the Son came 
not to judge or condemn the world, but 
to save the world—and that in the dis- 











pensation of the fulness of times he will 
gather together in one, all things in 
Christ whether they be things in earth, 
or things in heaven, These are some 
of the general sentiments of Universa- 
lists, and which we suppose are not in 
common with such Christians as D. 
D. and other Presbyterians. But 
while these and many other general 
sentiments which might be named are 
opposed to the principles of Presbyte- 
rian Christians, they are perfectly in 
unison with the Scriptures ; and it is be- 
lieved that the only reason why the prin- 
ciples of Universalists are not in com- 
mon with such Christians, is because 
the principles of such Christians are not 
in common with those inculcated by 
Christ and his apostles. Thus much 
we have thought proper to say to what 
the Christian has said about the Uni- 
versalist in his reply to the Presbyte- 
rian; what he has said in that part of 
his work where he professedly pays his 
“respects” to the Universalist shall be 
noticed hereafter. 

We here wish to ask the Christian a 
a few plain but honest questions, and 
demand plain categorical answers. 

1. Are not the elect as great sinners 
by nature as the non-elect? 

2. If God has done any thing in fa- 
vour of the elect, which secures their 
salvation and makes it certain, which 
he has not done for the non-elect, does 
he not favour the elect, vastly more 
than the non-elect? and that too, (so 
far as his favour regards the elect,) for 
no other reason than because they are 
elected? and if so, is he impartially 
good to all mankind? 

3. If God had bestowed the same 
favours on the non-elect, which he has, 
and does, on the elect, notwithstanding 
all their moral depravity, would they not 
have all been saved? 

4, In the creation of man, did God 
regard their posterity ; and did he con- 
sult their greatest possible good and 
happiness? 

5. If God consulted the greatest pos- 
sible good and happiness of his crea- 
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tures in their creation, did he devise 
means to carry that good into effect? 
and will the means prove effectual ? 
Fach of the above questions will admit 
of a direct answer, Yes, or No. Let 
the Christian answer them if he dare; 
and we will publish his answers in the 
Messenger. We do not hesitate to give 
them the following answers; and let 
the Christian see whether our answers 
are in common with his or not. ‘To 
the first question we say, Yes. ‘To the 
first part of the second, Yes,—to the 
second part, No, To the third ques- 
tion, Yes. To each part of the 
fourth, Yes. To each part of the fifth, 
Yes. These are our answers, and we 
do not expect to receive any thing dif- 


ferent from 
“« A CHRISTIAN.” 





Dialogue between a Universalist anda 
Limitarzan. 
CONTINUED FROM PAGE 155. 

Uni. I am really pleased that you 
have introduced this very important de- 
claration of the Saviour to Nicodemus, 
because the opposers of the scheme of 
universal, impartial grace, being igno- 
rant of the nature and merits of what 
they oppose, have thought that Univer- 
salists denied the necessity of the new 
birth: and as they have thus thought, 
they have so represented to the world, 
But this is one of the many instances of 
their entertaining wrong notions about 
the sentiments of Universalists. We 
verily believe all that the Saviour said 
on this, as well as on all other subjects. 
But we may not believe concerning this 
new birth al: which our opposers be- 
lieve; or in other words, we may un- 
derstand the Saviour differently from 
those who disbelieve our general senti- 
ment. Indeed, among different denomi- 
nations of those who oppose universal 
salvation, there are different sentiments 
on the subject of the new birth, but 
they all hold to it in their respective 
ways, and as much as this is true of 
Universalists, they believe in the doc- 
trine of the new birth in a way that ac- 
cords with their general views of doc- 
' trine. 

According to the sentiments of some, 
the new birth is a radical change of na- 
ture, effected by irresistible operations 
of the spirit of God on a being totally 
depraved, which becomes entirely chan- 





ged in a moment to divine knowledge | 
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and holiness. The creature thus re- 
generated, can never possibly change 
back again, but must remain a child of 
God forever. 


According to the opinion of others, 
this new birth is a gradual, progressive 
work carried on in the heart of a moral 
being, not totally depraved, by the co- 
operations of the spirit of God and the 
rational understanding of the creature, 
until, in process of time and labour cer- 
tain high degrees of inward holiness 
may be attained, which constitutes a 
new creature. In this case, the opera- 
tions of the spirit are not supposed to 
be irresistible, but rendered successful 
by the co-operation of the creature’s 
mind. Nor is the subject, in ordinary 
degrees of this new kingdom of light 
and truth supposed to be out of danger 
of falling away, and becoming even 
worse than ever. 


Now should we allow either of these 
views of the new birth to be true, or 
suppose we adopt any other, by what 
necessity must these words of Jesus to 
this ruler of the Jews be so explained as 
to militate against the salvation of all 
men? If the new birth be wholly the 
work of the spirit of God, and if the 
sinner have no power to resist this work, 
then there is certainly nothing to hinder 
the regeneration of all men if it be con- 
sistent withthe will of God that all men 
should be saved and come to the know- 
ledge of the truth, as St. Paul testifies. 
There is a most manifest absurdity in 
the preaching of that numerous class of 
our clergy, who strictly hold to this in- 
stantaneous, irresistable operation uf the 
spirit on a totally depraved being ; for 
after they have insisted on the entire 
inability of the creature either to assist, 
or resist the operations of the spirit in 
the work of regeneration, they thenturn 
directly about, in the same sermon, and 
lay all the blame on the hearers if they 
are not born again ! They do more, they 
threaten these totally depraved creatures 
with everlasting torments in the eternal 
world, ifthey neglect the offers of mercy 
and the means of salvation! So that 
about one half their sermons run one 
way, and the other half directly the 
other, so that many people, at this time, 
begin to grow weary with hearing these 
gross contradictions, which they have 
heard constantly reiterated from the 
pulpits for many years. 





On the other hand, if this new birth, 


which is necessary unto salvation, be: 
the result of the joint labours of the 
spirit of God, and those of the creature 
thus to be regenerated, where is the ne- 
cessity of believing that all men may 
not, finally assist the spirit to the accom. 
plishment of this entire work ? 

Lim. What you have thus far suggest- 
ed seems reasonable. I cannot but 
marvel that our Calvinistic preachers, 
who hold to particular election and re- 
probation, to the total depravity of man, 
the irresistible operations of the spirit 
in the work of regeneration, and the 
final perseverance of those who are born 
again, should, after earnestly contending 
for all these particulars, hold up to sin- 
ners what they call free offers of salva. 
tion ; asif the divine Being would first 
predestinate men to endless misery, and 
then send his ministers to offer them 
conditions of salvation! Nor can I 
clearly concieve how the other sintiment 
respecting the new birth necessarily ex. 
cludes any fromits blessings, as it makes 
it possible for all to be born again. 

But I believe the principal ground of 
the argument of those who use the 
words of Jesus to Nicodemus to dis- 
prove universal salvation is this, that as 
there is no change after death, and as 
millions of mankind are launched into 
eternity unregenerated, they must so 
remain forever. And as the Saviour 
said ; “* Except a man beborn again he 
cannot see the kingdom of God,” so 
those who die in an unregenerate state 
must be forever excluded from the state 
of immortal bliss in the world to come. 
To be continued, 
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“ MORAL AGENGY.” 
(Continued.) 

In noticing the Candid Review, which 
was styled Presbyterianism versus Pres- 
byterianism, the Christian says, page 33, 

“ The second was, ‘a Candid Review’ 
of both pamphlets, by «a Universalist. 
This writer gladly embraces the argu- 
ment of the Presbyterian, that ¢ the ability 
which is the result of the union of two 
powers,’ natural and moral, not being in 
man, he is unable to obey ; and, by means 
of this concession, he deems it easy to 
prove the injustice of punishment. ‘ Sup- 
pose a man,’ says he, ‘is required to run 
and catch a ball, which absolutely requires 
the use of hands and fect; he has lost the 
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use of his hands, has he any ability to catch 
the ball? Here is the Presbyterians’ 
position admitted, and exemplified ; and 
the injustice of the punishment of sin too 
fairly adduced from his view of inabili- 
ty. Allow the distinction between natural 
and moral ability, and the difficulty va- 
nishes; for the example must invole mo- 
ral conduct, as well as the exercise of na- 
tural power.” 

Here it is proper to observe, that we 
have argued the “injustice of punish- 
ment,” only when the disobedience 
grows out of some moral defect or in- 
ability derived from Adam in conse- 
quence of fis transgression. But we 
admit of no such defect; and therefore 
admit that every transgression and dis- 
obedience shall meet with a just recom- 
pence of reward. Hence, for the Chris- 
tian to argue with the Universalist on 
the presumption of such a defect, is to 
take that for granted which is the main 
thing in dispute. The distinction ‘ be- 
tween natural and moral ability” does 
not help the Christian in the least, nor 
will it, unless he can prove that the mo- 
ral inability of man is derived from 
Adam, by what has been termed the fal// 
We perfectly agree to the distinction 
of the Christian between natural and mo- 
ral ability: but then the moral ability 
of every individual is the property of 
that individual only ; whatever is de- 
rived from another, let it be called by 
whatever name, is natural to the pos- 
sessor, and therefore excusable. Our 
powers of thinking are derived ; but 
our thoug/its are our own ; and if there 
be any sense in which we may be said 
tohave thoughts, which are not our own, 
we are no more accountable for such 
thoughts than we are for the powers of 
thinking, The moral inability for which 
the Christian contends, we conceive to 
be of this character. 

On page 34, the Christian says,— 

‘“ The Universalist is pleased with the 
position, that natural power is not suffhi- 
cient, so long as moral is defective.” 

Here again it becomes necessary to 
correct the Christian in an error which 
he has committed by not keeping in 
mind what he has acknowledged ; viz. 
that this moral defect for which he con- 
tends “ 7s natural to man since the fall.” 
If the moral ability, which is in oppo- 
sition, is purely moral, and not render- 


‘ed natural by a defect derived from 


Adam, by which “ man’s aversion to 
good” is said, by the Christian him- 
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self, to be “¢ natural to him,” then there 
is no further dispute on this subject ; 
for the Christian has acknowledged that 
“if natural ability be wanting (he) will 
never be able to vindicate divine jus- 
tice in the condemnation of the impe- 
nitent.”” See Moral Agency, page 32, 
Candid Review, page 11. 

“ But when the Universalist adopts the 
argument of the Presbyterian, that, in 
every action denominated sinful, there is 
the want of the ‘ability which was the re- 
sult of the union of the two powers,’ and 
thence infers the innocence of the party, 
he inténds no more than the argument to 
the man, with which other Presbyterians, 
who deny such union, have no concern.” 

We know not by what authority the 
Christian says that ‘ the Universalist 
adopts the argument of the Presbyte- 
rian,” or that he “infers the innocence 
of the party.” The Universalist adopt- 
ed the argument of the Presbyterian no 
farther than to show what that argu- 
ment was; but so far from infering the 
innocence of the party from thence, he 
stated, page 8, ** Wether the subject can 
be liable to d/ame, is another question, 
which has no relation to this argument 
respecting the fact.” 

The Christian continues, 

“As the scriptures appear to us to 
teach the corruption of human nature, 
and matter of fact to prove it; so we find 
no difficulty in reconciling it to our under- 
standing, however unjust it may seem to 
this writer ; without resorting, with some 
of the ancients, to the traduction of souls. 
We imagine that one soul never produces 
another; and that, as the essence of each 
comes from the Creator, it is pure from 
moral defilement, yet defective of that 
original rectitude of disposition, in which 
the first man was created. But it is not 
a being, or person, before its union with 
human nature, which it has from Adam.” 

That human nature is corrupt, is not 
disputed: but this is not the question 
—the question is, how came human na- 
ture corrupted? Is it because “all 
have sinned ?”—* all we like sheep 
have gone astray?’’—or is it because 
one has gone astray, and thereby taint- 
ed the whole flock? Both Scripture 
and experience prove the former, and 
not the latter. Again. ‘“ We imagine 
that one soul never produces another,” 
&c. Would it not be well for the Chris- 
tian to learn to build his hypothesis on 
something better than imagination ? 
That divinity which is driven to such 
shifts, is truly to be pitied. 
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“ But it is pernicious, the Candid Re- 
viewer thinks, to blame ‘ the creature for 
what exists in him naturally, and what he 
has never had it in his power to remove.’ 
Thus it must appear to him, as long as he 
studiously conceals the truth under such 
equivocal terms, as the word * power.’ But 
the creature is not blamed for any physi- 
cal defect; that only which is moral in- 
volves him.” 
| But yet the Christian should recol- 
leét that the moral defect, for which he 
blames the creature, ‘‘ s¢nce the fall is 
natural to him.’ were it otherwise, we 
should admit that ‘“* moral inability,” 
i. e. want of disposition to perform one’s 
duty, is no excuse; but whether “ it 
will prove a just ground of eternal pu- 
nishment,” is another question which 
has no particular relation to this subject. 
see page 156 of the Messenger. 

‘‘ The strength of the inclination, whe- 
ther to good or evil, has no effect to re- 
move responsibility.”’ 

This is true of man, unless this in- 
clination be derived from another, and 
so *¢ 7s natural io him ;” in which case 
the inclination, whether strong or weak, 
is excusable: though the indulgence 
of such an inclination, if an evil one, 
might be inexcusable. 

“ The strength of the insuperable pre- 
|'possessions, even of the ‘candid’ Uni- 
iversalist, whicl, for the present, must 
'wholly .prevent a change of his views, 
| will eventually be found to be no apology 
for his errors, nor any relief against con- 
science, when he may find himself charg- 
ed with the blood of those, who, fascinat- 
ed by the plausibility of Azs seductive ar- 
| guments, have perished in theirown guilt.” 

The Universalist is not so prepos- 
sessed in favour of any opinions, but that 
‘he is willing to hear and duly consider 
|any evidence or arguments which the 
Christian can bring against them: but 
until he can bring something more than 
to say, ‘“‘the scriptures appear to us,” 
and “we zmagine,” &c. all his warn- 
ings will have no weight. We appeal 
to the Searcher of all hearts to judge of 
the faithfulness in which we have en- 
\deavoured to search his written word, 
and the sincerity of our motives in de- 
claring the result to the world of man- 
kind. We should be willing to relieve 
the Christian, whom we suspect to be 
the learned D. D. from his seeming 
fears, if we could do it by any thing 
short of sacrificing a good conscience ; 
‘and we hope to have his further assist- 
}ance on this subject. He seems to be 
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much dissatisfied with our distinction 
of senses in the Scripture language ; 
and yet when he comes to analyze it, 
he expresses the same idea exactly, but 
in different words. See the following: — 


«¢ Much stress having been laid on this 
reviewer’s distinction of senses, it be- 
comes necessary to analyze it. The So- 
vereign of the universe administers his 
government according to purposes, which 
he has not revealed to us, because they 
are not rules for our conduct.” [Of the 
purposes of God which are not revealed, 


‘we know nothing; but of all the pur- 


poses of God, whether revealed or not, it 
may be truly said.} “ They are never 
successfully resisted, but always effec- 
tuated, anc have been called his decretive, 
orwecret will. He treats moral agents as 
such, and whilst their liberty of choice is 
secured to them, it being a mean of ac- 
complishing his own purposes, he has 
given them rules of conduct, or laws, as 
motives suited to their conditions and cir- 
cumstances. These have been denomi- 
nated his revealed, legislative, or rectoral 
will. It follows, that though man cannot 
defeat the purposes, er decretive will of 
God, he may and does oppose his rectoral 
will, or divine law. Whatever is spoken 
in Scripture in relation te the decretive 
will, or ultimate design of the Supreme 
Ruler, is by the Candid Reviewer taken in 
his theoractical sense, and every expres- 
sion of the legislative will, and every-des- 
cription ofits effects, he aprtines in his 
fofular sense. But to exculpate the man, 
who freely and deliberately violates the 
revealed will, or law of God, because he 
has effectuated, like Judas, what the Lord 
had decretively appointed to be done, 
without violence to human liberty; or to 
pronounce the moral agent, who, against 
knowledge and conscience breaks the di- 
vine law, itinocent, because the Lord has 
not purposed to restrain him by his grace, 
is to act from mere caprice, in defiance of 
reason, conscience, and the sense of man- 
kind.” 


All this would seem perfectly correct, 
were it not for the impediment contend- 
ed for, both by the christian and: pres- 
byterian ; i.e. it would be considered 
correct, considering man purely a moral 
agent :—we mean, an agent possessing 
nothing in his nature, which inclines 
him to evil, any more than good; but 
when it is contended, that man is la- 
bouring under a moral defect, ‘* which, 
since the fall, is natural to him,” it 
changes the ground completely. It will 
be perceived, therefore, that we do not 
‘“ pronounce the moral agent, who, 
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against knowledge and _ conscience, 
breaks the divine law, innocent ;” be- 
cause we do not believe that either 
knowledge, or conscience, can be derived 
by ordinary generation; and if they 
were so derived, they would not con- 
stitute man a moral agent ; for, though 
such knowledge and conscience might 
be false; man would cease to be account- 
able for its being so, as it became so by 
no act of his own. Hence, we infer, 
that all the consequences of Adam’s sin, 
were chargeable upon Adam only, and 
not upon his posterity. Whatever his 
posterity has suffered, or may suffer, in 
consequence, is their misfortune, and 
not their fault. But that man has a de- 
praved will, in consequence of Adam’s 
sin, has not yet been proved ; neither 
can it be proved by scripture, reason, or 
the analogy of things. 
Concluded in our next. 


A CURE FOR ENVY 


Doerst thou envy anothers wealth? 
Be as industrious, as prudent, and as 
persevering as he, and then thou shalt 
find thy disorder gradually to abate, and 
finally, entirely subside. Doest thou 
envy another for the beauty of their 
person? Study the philosophy of the 
eye, and then shalt thou learn that beau- 
ty lives only among the virtues, which 
is a sure antidote to the malignant poi- 
son of thy disorder. Doest thou envy 
another’s good name? Be as good, as 
just, and as useful as he, and thy health 
shall be as fresh as the morning rose. 





MARRIED, 


By James N. Barker, Esq. Mayor of this 
city, Mr. Davip Cocein to Miss HanaANuH 
HESTON. 

By the Rev. Dr. Ely, Mr. Martin Tuo- 
MAS, jr. to Miss MARGARETTA MaRSHALL. 

By the Rev. Mr. Patterson, Mr. Joun Joun- 
ston to Miss Mary SMITH. 

At Friends’ Meeting-house, James Hap- 
pock to HANNAH Haypock. 


Fa nt ee 
DIED, 
Onthe 27th ult. CoristoPHER O’CONNER, 
{sq His anable character had endeared him 
to a large circle of friends, who will long cher- 
ish a recollection of his worth. 
At Baltimore, suddenly, inthe sixty-first 
ear of his age Jonn CALDWELL, a native of 
Philadelphia 
On the 28 ult. suddenly Mrs. CATHARINE 
STEINHANER, consort of Gro. W. STEINHA- 
NER, Sen. in the 61st year of her age. 
In the 68th year of his age Mr. FRANcIs 





HARRISON. 





In the 80th year of her age, Mrs. Marca. 
RET FARMER, sincerely regretted by all who 
were acquainted with her. 

On Saturday last, Mr. JosePpH BEprorp, 
Printer; in the 36th year of his age. 

At Elkton, Md. the singular child lately ex. 
hibited in this city, without any apparent dis 
ease, excepting a slight cold: 





To CoRRESPONDENTS. 

Several communications have been 
received, and shall be inserted in due 
time. 

Wanted a few copies of the first quar. 
ter of the Messenger, particularly the 
five first numbers, which are out of print 
if any of the subscribers who have dis. 
continued, have preserved them clean, 
they will now confer a favour on the 
Proprietors by returning them. 





POETS’ CORNER. 
FROM THE UNIVERSALIST MAGAZINE. 
MUSICK. 

Written on hearing an Organ Play 

O THOU august, eternal King, 
Thy praise ethereal I sing— 
And with yon lucid angels join, 
In scngs extatic and divine. 
Amid these rapt’rous strains, I raise 
My unfeign’d thanks in ardent lays. 
These hallow’d lays new joys create 
And thus my drooping soul elate. 
O let them, gracious God, inspire 
My mortal heart to tune the lyre ! 
To tune my heart in love to THEE, 
In blissful strains of extacy. 

Rise then, my soul, begin the lay, 
Illume thy darkness into day ; 
The theme transcendant oft resume, 
And banish far impending gloom, 
O join devout, yon lucid throng, 
And loud crescend the holy song, 
With that serene, immortal choir, 
To strike the harp and sweep the lyre! 


Thy voice sublime, O musick, thine, 
Virtues ineffable combine ; 

Thy potent sway expands the heart, 
And joys substantial oft impart. 

O touch my heart thou heav’nly Muse, 
And all thy virtues quick transfuse ! 
Inspire my soul with pow’r like thine— 
With musick heav’nly and divine: 
Then can I soar to worlds above, 

And sing and shout redeeming love. 
O Muse celestial, descend ! 

On Musick’s pinions waft, and blend 
In songs extatic—rapt’rous lays, 

*Till mortal hearts are turned to gr 
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